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MAURITANIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(an milizons of U.S. 





dollars unless otherwise noted) 


1984 1985 1986 '1) 
Domestic Economy 
Population (millions) Aut Led 1.8 
Population growth (% est.) 2.4 2.4 2.4 
GDP* 811 971 N/A 
GDP per capita (current dollars) 465 468.3 N/A 
Annual real growth rate (%) -0.5 aes Sus 


Consumer Price Index (% change, 
lower income group) 






Production and Employment 


Labor force (1981 est. modern sector) ----- not available----- 
Unemployment (4200 em ee not available----- 
Industrial production (% of GDP) asa ce aa 
Mining (% of GDP) 44.5 a7 14.4 
Commercial fishing (% of GDP) 6.7 feo 726 



















Balance of Payments 
Exports (FOB, incl. non-factor 


services) * 345 366 400 
Imports (CIF, incl. non-factor 

services) * Siz 475 494 
Trade balance* -167 -109 -94 
Current account deficit (% of GDP) -36.2 -26.6 -22.4 
External public debt 1,500 1,560.9 2,637.8 
Total debt services (% of exports) 29.5 1343 24.5 
Foreign exchange reserves 

(current dollars) 103 60.5 N/A 
Average exchange rate UM/dollar 63.8 TT3<% 74.4 













U.S.-Mauritanian Trade 


U.S. exports to Mauritania 25.9 26.4 5.0 '2) 
U.S. imports from Mauritania ) ey | 3S os 
Trade balance -24.8 -25.35 -4.9 
U.S. share of exports (%) less than 1% for all years 


U.S. share of imports (%) 28.4 29.0 N/A 










United States Bilateral Aid ( 
Economic 3042 36.6 21.8 
Military .06 .07 N/A 


3) 













Principal U.S. exports (1986): heavy equipment, cereals, transportation 
equipment 
Principal U.S. imports (1986): N/A 


(1) All figures for 1986 are provisional and subject to change 
(2) Figures represent first six months of 1986 only 
(3) Figures vary depending on annual food aid 





Sources: Government of Mauritania, International Monetary Fund, World 
Bank 





* In 1983 dollars (54.812 Ougiyas = $1.00) 
N/A - Not available 


BACKGROUND 


Mauritania is located on the northwest coast of Africa and is 
bordered on the north by Algeria and the Western Sahara, on 

the east by Mali, and on the south by Senegal. Mauritania's 
Atlantic coastline is adjacent to some of the richest fishing 
grounds in the world. With an area of 398,000 square miles, 
Mauritania is as large as Texas and California combined. With 
a population of only 1,850,000, it is one of the most sparsely 
populated countries in the world. An estimated 70 percent of 
the territory is covered by the Sahara Desert, which is advanc- 
ing rapidly towards the agricultural areas in the south. 


Formerly part of French West Africa, Mauritania gained indepen- 
dence in 1960. Between 1960 and 1978, a civilian one-party 
government ruled. Following Mauritania's defeat and withdrawal 
from the Western Saharan War (1975-1978), the armed forces 
seized power and established the Military Committee for National 
Salvation (CMSN). The present military government came to power 
in the wake of a bloodless coup d'etat in December 1984. After 
alleviating the repressiveness of the former regime, the current 
government made a number of significant policy changes in the 
last two years. With the support of the IBRD and IMF, it has 
launched an ambitious economic recovery program designed to 
re-establish its credibility with foreign donors and attract 
foreign investment. The government has adopted a firm policy 

of neutrality in regard to the Saharan conflict, maintaining 
diplomatic relations with both Algeria and Morocco. Finally, 

it has taken the first tentative step toward civilian rule by 


allowing democratic elections at the municipal level in Decem- 
ber 1986. 


Mauritania's economic infrastructure is rudimentary. Only 

1,056 miles of paved road exist. The Chinese have constructed 
a new deep-water port with an annual capacity of 500,000 tons, 
which was inaugurated in late 1986 but is not yet in service. 
The country's sole railroad links iron mines at Zouerate with 
the port of Nouadhibou. International communications have 
improved dramatically with the completion in 1985 of a satellite 
earth station in Nouakchott. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Mauritania's recent economic performance has been disappointing. 
Along with other Sahelian nations, Mauritania has suffered a 
severe drought since the early 1970s which devastated the agri- 
culture and livestock sectors and caused a massive exodus to 

the cities. Other factors which adversely affected the economy 
were the Western Sahara War, the collapse of iron OT© and copper 
prices, and rising energy costs. Economic mismanagement also 
played a role as large industrial projects begun in the 1970s 
and early 1980s proved to be poorly designed and uneconomic. As 
a result of these factors, Mauritania has been saddled with an 
unmanageable burden of external debt ($1.6 billion) and an unsus- 
tainable balance cf payments and fiscal deficits. 





In its first year in office, the current regime concentrated 

On economic reform with substantial results. In early 1985, 

the government devalued the ouguiya, raised cereal prices to 
consumers and producers, increased interest rates, froze public- 
sector spending, and took measures to reduce public investment 
and spending. 


Response from the IMF and foreign donors was quickly forthcoming. 
Saudi Arabia provided $30 million for balance-of-payments support. 
A donors meeting in March 1985 resulted in pledges of another 
$170 million, and the IMF approved a $12 million standby 
agreement. Finally, the government requested and obtained a 
Paris Club rescheduling of Mauritania's official debt. Almost 
exactly one year after the coup, Mauritania presented a three- 
year economic recovery plan to a donors' meeting in Paris. Based 
on reforms already enacted and positive assessments from the 

IBRD and IMF, the donors endorsed the plan and promised to 
support it. 


The economic recovery plan calls for sweeping reforms in the 
fishing, banking, energy, and public enterprise sectors. The 
government is currently formulating a new fisheries policy to 
monitor and limit the size of catches for better conservation of 
a threatened resource. The banking sector has long been 

plagued by poor liquidity resulting from poor management, bad 
loan portfolios, and government interference. With encourage- 
ment from the IBRD, the Central Bank is divesting its shares in 
other banks and is trying to attract private and foreign capital 
investment. The recovery program also calls for liberalizing 
the energy sector by eliminating the government monopoly on 
importation of petroleum products. Competition is expected 

to lower import costs and, therefore, fuel costs for the con- 
sumer. Poor project planning and implementation and a lack 

of coordination within the government have wasted resources 

and capital on financially unsound projects. A restructuring 

of several bureaus and ministries to lower administrative 

costs and provide better project planning is also underway. 


In 1986, an increased crop yield due to better rainfall and 
government perseverance in pursuing painful reforms have 
improved the overall economic growth rate. A drop in iron 

ore prices was offset by the continuing rise in fish exports. 
IBRD pressure on the local banks to collect on non-performing 
loans has met with some success. Structural reform in the 
education ministry and public enterprises and tighter fiscal 
policy have reduced public expenditures. Thus, the implementa- 
tion of the IBRD-backed adjustment policy and a general improve- 
ment in trade have led to a better balance of payments. After 
reviewing Mauritania's economic performance and concluding 

that the government had met the targets of the standby program, 
the IMF approved a second standby agreement in April 1986. In 
May 1987, the IBRD and IMF negotiated a third standby and struc- 
tural adjustment credit, while continuing to press for further 
implementation of the recovery program. 





Despite these positive actions and a dramatic increase in 
cereal production this year, Mauritania's economic prospects 
for the medium-term are not promising. The country will 

remain dependent on international food and development assis- 
tance for the foreseeable future. The toughest programs of the 
economic recovery program have yet to be implemented. This 
year, free food distribution will drop while restrictive fiscal 
and monetary policies are maintained. Inflation will likely 
remain at about the eight-percent level, while government 
employees' wages are frozen. Efforts to recoup earlier invest- 
ments by the petroleum refinery are of questionable economic 
value. The only hope for relatively fast growth remains in 
iron ore exports and the fisheries. 


SECTORAL DEVELOPMENTS 


MINING: The Societe Industrielle et Miniere (SNIM), which 
runs the iron ore mining complex at Zouerate, has been the 

key enterprise since independence, providing up to 80 percent 
of foreign currency earnings. The original mines which pro- 
duced ore at 65-percent purity are rapidly being depleted. The 
Guelbs Project, inaugurated in 1984, includes an iron ore con- 
centration plant and new mines. Production for 1985 was 
9,500,000 tons which dropped to 8,900,000 tons in 1986, a 
little below projected production figures. Despite this 
decrease, SNIM hopes to raise its annual production to 12-14 
million tons by 1988. Plans are underway to open new guelbs 
(rocky outcroppings) as the current ones are depleted. With 
approximately 25 guelbs projected for future operations, iron 
ore mining will continue to play a role in the Mauritanian 
economy well into the next century, provided, of course, that 
prices do not drop further. 


Elaborate plans to rehabilitate the copper industry in Akjoujt 
involving a consortium of international backers have met with 
financial difficulties and have apparently collapsed. Instead, 
the government is planning to extract gold from the copper ore 
heaps left from previous mining operations. The government 
expects a high return for a relatively low investment in extract- 
ing equipment. 


FISHING: Mauritania's 466-mile coast holds the key to a poten- 
tially enormous economic resource: fisheries. Within its 200- 
mile exclusive economic zone are found some of the richest fish- 
ing grounds in the world. The government views fisheries as a 
major hope for generating employment, foreign currency earnings, 
and providing a nutritional supplement. In fact, fish exports 
surpassed iron ore as the major source of foreign currency in 
1985. Fish exports have risen steadily from 143,000 tons in 
1981 to 535,000 tons in 1985 and to an estimated high of 600,000 
tons in 1986. 





In 1979, the Mauritanian Government developed a new fisheries 
policy aimed at encouraging joint-venture companies over leas- 
ing and licensing arrangements. This policy has led to more 
Mauritanian participation and increased revenues through 
compulsory offloading in Nouadhibou but has done little to 
discourage or prevent over-fishing in Mauritanian waters. The 
government is currently overhauling this policy with a focus 
on conservation. The new policy will restrict the type and 
quantity of fish caught by foreign partners in an effort to 
reverse the dangerous decline in fishing catches in recent 
years. The government is also firmly committed to increasing 
its surveillance capabilities. 


One of the major constraints on the fishing industry has been 
poor infrastructure in the port of Nouadhibou. No repair 
facility, few chandlery services, and high fuel and water costs 
have forced fishing fleets to obtain costly repairs and services 
in foreign ports. Preliminary plans are underway to build a 


permanent repair facility which should be operational in three 
to five years. 


AGRICULTURE: Mauritanian agriculture has suffered from drought 
and official neglect. The drought ended virtually all oasis 
agriculture in the far north and much of central Mauritania. 
Cereals production fell from a high of 100,000 tons to approxi- 
mately 15,000 tons in 1984-85. Increased seasonal rains in the 
last two years have raised production to over 50,000 in 1985-86 
and a projected 60,000 tons in 1986-87. Public-sector invest- 
ment in agriculture has been insufficient to promote sustained 
growth. In its recovery plan, the government has promised to 
devote 35 percent of all public investment to agriculture. 

New land tenure legislation, a restructuring of the rural 
development agency, enforced pricing structures, and better 
management of water and pasture resources are all efforts to 
increase Mauritania's ability to provide for its own food needs. 


Animal husbandry fared equally badly. Herds of cattle and 

sheep were reduced by more than one-third in the early and 
mid-1970s. They made a small comeback at the end of the 

decade and in the 1980s after several years of better rainfall. 
However, by 1982, the drought had returned in full force; and 
the weakened herds were devastated again. Cattle herds were 
reduced by 35 percent, sheep and goat herds by 20 percent. Only 
the number of camels remained stable, with a loss of approxi- 
mately five percent per year. Over the same period of time, 
pastures shrunk by 50 percent. Many herdsmen took their 
remaining camel and cattle herds to Mali, Senegal, and Guinea 

in an effort to find pasturage and water but have returned since 
then due to adequate rainfall in 1985-86. 


The 1980s have seen considerable development in irrigated and 
recessional agriculture. The cornerstone of this effort is 
the 8,896-acre Gorgol Noir Irrigation Project, financed by a 





consortium of international donors with Arab sources providing 
the bulk of the funds. The Gorgol Noir, along with several 
other old and new projects, is the beginning of what is hoped 


will be a major expansion of irrigated agriculture over the 
next 15 years. 


INDUSTRY: The industrial sector in Mauritania has seen only 
marginal development. Completely dependent on external assis- 
tance, large industrial projects have tended to be poorly 


selected and designed and, as a result, most have been expensive 
failures. 


A petroleum refinery constructed in Nouadhibou in 1976-78 for 
$140 million is just now entering commercial production. In 
1985, Algeria agreed to loan Mauritania $13 million to 
rehabilitate the plant and build a desalinization plant. As 
part of its parastatal reform program, the IBRD had recommended 
in 1984 that the refinery be permanently closed and turned into 
a storage facility. Despite this advice, the government 
acquired $30 million in Algerian funding to rehabilitate the 
refinery. Inaugurated in April 1987, it is expected to 

begin production of Algerian crude shortly. Most observers 
consider this new investment to be unsound and merely a pawn 

in the Maghreb political game between Algeria and Morocco. 
Algeria also opened a butane gas bottling plant in Nouakchott 
in April 1987 at a cost of $5 million. 


An iron bar factory in Nouadhibou, which formerly belonged to 
SNIM, has been turned into a joint venture with several Arab 
nations providing capital. It has been plagued with technical 
and economic problems since construction in 1977. In 1984, the 
factory produced a total of 800 tons and then shut down for the 
remainder of the year. Reopened in mid-1985, the plant is 
again producing iron bars for construction, but it remains 
hampered by technical problems. 


Plans are underway for the construction of a vegetable oil 
factory at the new deep-water port of Nouakchott to be par- 
tially funded by local private investors, the World Bank, and 
France. A major American grain company has completed dis- 
cussions with the government about construction of a grain 
milling and bagging operation, also at the deep-water port. 

A factory for the production of dairy products was recently 
completed in Nouakchott. 


Several small-scale industrial enterprises flourish in Mauri- 
tania by being well-adapted to the local market and on a scale 
that is sustainable. These include a factory that bottles 
water as well as making its own plastic containers, a PVC 

pipe plant, a soft drink bottling operation, and a cement fac- 
tory which supplies 100 percent of the domestic market. A 
U.S.-built sugar mill in Nouakchott has never started its 
refinery operations and only packages imported sugar. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


As a former French colony, Mauritania has traditionally looked 
to France for assistance and manufactured goods. France also 
remains Mauritania's largest trading partner. Nevertheless, 
several factors make it substantially easier for the American 
exporter to break into the Mauritanian market than into other 
countries of former French West Africa. First, Mauritania was 
one of the last areas to be colonized, and the French influence 
here is not as extensive as in other former colonies. Also, 
SNIM and other companies have purchased large quantities of 
American heavy equipment for more than a decade, with large 
purchases again in 1986-87. As a result, many Mauritanians 

are already well-acquainted with some American products. 
Thirdly, since Mauritania is no longer a member of the French- 
backed African Financial Community (Communaute Financiere 
Africaine), French goods do not have the overwhelming advantage 
here that they do in the rest of Francophone West Africa. 
Indeed, imports here are rarely held up by a lack of dollars 
because Mauritania's iron ore and fisheries sales are generally 
made in dollars. 


In addition to mining, the most promising sector for American 
sales in the immediate future is the fisheries. Joint-venture 
companies with foreign partners are still being formed and are 
looking for the purchase of new and/or used fishing vessels. 
U.S. fishing fleets can also explore the possibility of fishing 
in Mauritanian waters but should be aware that joint-venture 
agreements require the foreign partner to provide all capital 
necessary for start-up costs. When the new repair facilities 
open in Nouadhibou, the need for chandlery services will pro- 
vide excellent potential for U.S. business. The Mauritanian 
Government's emphasis on rural development may lead, during 
the next decade, to a market for modern farming equipment and 
techniques. The Mauritanian market for consumables will 
probably remain small, restrained both by the size of the 
population (1.8 million) and its limited purchasing power. 


Investment incentives have improved markedly under the military 
government. Eager to attract funds that it can no longer 
procure for itself, the government has substantially liberal- 
ized the investment code. The new code provides for tax exon- 
erations for periods up to 12 years on exports, raw material 
imports, and reinvested profits. The current regime is in the 
process of revising this code, which promises even further 
liberalization aimed at stimulating competition and attracting 
foreign capital. The sector with the best potential for invest- 
ment is the fish and fish-processing industry. 


Any firm wishing to do business in Mauritania must be able to 
conduct its affairs in French or Arabic. Professional-level 
English language interpreter services do not exist in Nouakchott, 
and only rarely can interpreting be arranged on an informal 





basis. Strict currency controls apply to foreign travelers, 
and credit cards and personal checks are not accepted by com- 
mercial establishments. 


Any firm seeking to export to Mauritania should contact the 
United States Department of Commerce, Office of Africa, tele- 
phone (202)377-4564; the Mauritanian Embassy in Washington, 

DC, at 2129 Leroy Place, N.W., Washington, [MC 20008, telephone 
(202) 232-5700; or La Chambre de Commerce, B.P. 215, Nouakchott, 
Mauritania, for more information on investment laws, currency 
controls, and tariff rates which are applicable to specific 
problems. 





ow the world what 


AMERICAN INGENUITY 


American business is known around the world 
for its inventiveness, its competitiveness, and 
its ingenuity. Take advantage of America’s 
reputation and increase your profits through 
export. COMMERCIAL NEWS USA magazine 
- a showcase of American ingenuity - can get 
your message directly to over 80,000 business 
and government executives worldwide. 


Your company is part of the American business 
tradition. Join the thousands of U.S. firms each 
year that generate overseas interest and 
thousands of dollars in sales from listing their @ 
product in only one issue. You, too, can use (@ 
this publication to find new overseas agents, 
distributors, licensees or end users for your 
product. 


New and productive markets 
are waiting to see the results of 
f your ingenuity -let the world know 

what you’ve come up with now. 


Promoting your product, service, or trade and ‘WJ COMMERCIAL NEWS USA is the official 
technical publication in COMMERCIAL NEWS \Q export magazine of the U.S. Department of 
USA is easy and cost effective. For less than yy Commerce. Mail this coupon today or call the 
$200 - a fraction of the cost of commercial yy Department of Commerce District Office 
advertising - you can test the world market for wy nearest you for more information on 
your new product or service. It’s a great way to COMMERCIAL NEWS USA or the many other 
begin exporting or expand your current 1) export assistance programs we have for you. 
exporting activities. You'll find us in the white pages of your phone 
book under U.S. Government. 


AMENT OF C 
" U.S. Department of Commerce Syne 
International Trade Administration ¢ % 
U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service 

HCHB Room 2106 

Washington, D.C. 20230 


COMMERCIAL NEWS USA is published 
by USDOC’s US and Foreign Commercial 
Service, your global network of trade 
professionals. 
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Please have a Trade Specialist contact me with more information: NAMI 


How to list my product/service in COMPANY 
O COMMERCIAL NEWS USA 


ADDRI 
0 Other export assistance programs 
ciry 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPORTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
Overseas Business Reports (oBr’s) 
BLINDFOLDED? bring you detailed infarmation on overseas trade and 


investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries offering 


good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 
ORDER FORM To: 


Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


) Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is $_______ 0) check, ats 
CO money order, or charge to my St Total charges $______ Fill in the boxes below. 
Deposit Account No. 


Credit 


Terri ryt cadNo. LLITITTITIITITIIIII II 


Expiration Date 
Month/Year LITT) 


Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports $26 per year ($32.50 overseas) For Office Use Only 
O) Foreign Economic Trends at $70 ($87.50 overseas) Quantity Charges 


Order No. 


Company Name Enclosed 
To be mailed 
Subscriptions 


Individuals Name— First Last 


Postage 
Street address Foreign handling 


MMOB 
City State ZIP Code 


bo SSR aee ees eters eeeas | OPNR 


(or Country) UPNS 


| | | | Orscount 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE Retund 











